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| THE SEA-SERPENT. 


FROM A CUT IN ALDROVANDUS 


The Rev. Alden Bradford, a name respected 
Woy all, in a letter addressed to the Hon. John 
Quincy Adams, Corresponding Secretary of the 
American Academy ef Arts and Sciences, at 
hat time, says, after calling attention to state- 
ments made under oath by gentlemen of the 
highest respectability, who had seen the ani- 
Bnal:—“All this evidence, [ think, cannot fail to 
Rstablish the fact that a a large sea-serpent has 
been seen in and near the Bay of Penobscot.— 
The existence of such a monster can no longer 
ec reasonably disputed. But whether he con- 
antly resides in that vicinity, or whether he 
casts farther south or north, during a part of 
e year, more particular information is neces- 
ary to ascertain. Nor is it known on what 
‘Species of fish he subsists.” : 
> The sea-serpent has been seen at different 
mes, at Cape Rosier,near Castine, Me., Booth- 
ay Harbor, Boar’s Head, Hampton Beach, Gay 
Head, Mt. Desert Rock, St. George’s Banks, 
ortsmouth, N. H., Plum Island, Newburyport, 
Duxbury, Lynn, Nahant, and other places in 
his vicinity, by multitudes of people. 
In view of the quantity and character of the 
stimony which has been presented, affirming 
e existence of the sea-serpent, we are at loss 
account for the fact that any one pretends to 
pubt or deny its credibility. To be sure, we 
ve no great names, as vouchers that such a 
ing has ever been seen, but we are not dis- 
bsed, on this account, to disbelieve or discredit 
e evidence that we possess, that hundreds of 


elligent, sharp-sighted and honest men have | 


en it, and that, too,with sufficient distinctness 
sketch its general appearance, its size, form, 
lor and habits. Some argue that if such a 
bature actually lives in the sea, there must 
urally be many more of its kind, large and 
all ones ; and that, if this were the case, it is 
possible but that some of them should have 
ated ashore, or made their appearance under 
umstances when it was possible to capture 
m. This reasoning does not appear to us as 
Bsessing much force. Large ones and small 
es alike have been seen; and as to their float- 
ashore or putting themselves in a position 
¢ taken, this might or might not be. Prob- 
y there are many of the inhabitants of the 
at deep, of whose species mam has never 
maspecimen. Doubtless there are different 
eties of the sea-serpent. And above we 

@ a figure of one, from a cut in Aldrovandus. 
ould seem to belong to the tribe of serpents 











which are described as being no less 
than six hundred feet long, and as 
very dangerous to navigators, as they 
throw themselves over vessels of 
some hundred tons burthen,and sink 
them to the bottom by their weight. 
The preservative against them is 
said to be castor, as their olfactory 
sense is very acute, and the smell of 
that substance being very offensive 
tothem. This creature is thought 
by some to be the leviathan men- 
tioned in Jsaiah xxvii. 1, and in the 
== book of Job, xxvi. 13, which por- 
= tions of Scripture will well repay, 
for the trouble of perusal, the won- 
= der and knowledge-loving mind. 


HONEST FAME. 
The drying up a single tear, 
more 
Of honest fame than shedding 
of gore. 


Moral Tales. 


ORIGINAL. 


THE PORTFOLIO —No. 4. 


BY “AUNT FANNY.” 

My last picture exhibited me setting out on 
what I considered a long and important jour- 
ney. Another, packed closely beside it in my 
portfolio, represents the night which followed: 
shall I copy it for you? It has a rather Judi- 
crous aspect viewed by me now, when I have 
been thrown hither and yon by the changing 
current of life, till I sleep as soundly in the 
fourth story of a mammoth hotel, amid the Ba- 
bel-like sounds of a crowded city, as inmy own 
little bed at home; but here it is. 

I have laid down, and hear the heavy town- 
clock strike nine. I must go to sleep, for I am 
to leave at three, and must be fully awake then, 
to see all the wonderful sights which are to be 
seen. But sleep has ever been an arrant co- 
quette, thrusting herself upon you when jeast 
wanted, but shy and hard to win when passion- 
ately wooed. So was it now. Not King Hen- 
ry 4th, on the eve of battle, more ineffectually 
sought her blessed presence. 


“ How had [ frighted her 
That she no more would weigh my eyelids 
down, 
Or steep my senses in forgetfulness ? ” 


hath 


seas 














Hour after hour was struck by the solemn- 
sounding old clock, and if I dozed between, it 
was only to dream of being left. Soon after 
the clock struck twelve, I heard a step ascend- 
ing the stairs, and saw the glimmer of a light 
through the cracks of thedoor. Then followed 
a tremendous thump on the door next mine, and 
a gruff voice called out, “ Western stage goes 
in fifteen minutes!” and the heavy step de- 
scended. Now I was not going inthe western, 
but southern stage, yet I had grave doubts as to 
the propriety of allowing it to depart without 
me. Might it not mean me afterall? I breathed 
hurriedly, but could not nerve myself to any 
active measures. I heard a rustling inthe next 
room, and in a few minutes more, another heav 
tread, and another call, “ Western stage a 
ready, sir!” So it was “ Sir”-who was wanted, 
and not me, after all. Presently I heard the 
door open, and another pair of feet move by, 
while the light again shone through the crack. 
I heard the stage drive up, and much bustle and 


= 





talking followed. I heard the cracking of the 


driver’s whip, and the heavy, :umbering sound 
of the wheels as they rolled away. Far in the 
distance was heard the horn, and then all was 
silent. But I could not sleep. Another fear 
had arisen in my mind: I could never make the 
elaborate toilet I wished to, in the space of time 
allotted to my next-door neighbor, never! So, 
directly after the clock struck two, I rose, and 
groping about in the darkness, seized my comb, 
and commenced very energetic operations with 
it. After consuming as much time as was pos- 
sible in this branch of personal economy, I had 
nothing“ to do but sit down by the window and 
meditate, with a shawl over my shoulders. A 
heavy darkness lay on all things; giant shapes 
rose in awful stillness before me. I tried in vain 
to gain more accurate outlines, and to imagine 
what they could by possibility become in the 
daylight. 

At last, I heard a step coming up the stairs, 
traversing the halls, and stopping at my door. 
A loud rap succeeded, and a voice :—“ The 
southern stage goes out in half an hour!” 
With great joy I possessed myself of the light, 
and completed my toilet, putting on my pretty 
drawn bonnet in the most becoming manner, 
and arranging my new green veil in several 
different ways, till at length I considered myself 
properly equipped. My trunk was re-locked, 
the key carefully deposited in my purse, my 
purse in my pocket, and I attempted to thread 
the perplexing labyrinth of passages. 

I reached the parlor; one dim lamp was burn- 
ing on the table, but no human being visible.— 
I feared I was too late after all, and looked into 
the front hall. All was gloomy and still. My 
heart throbbed audibly; but Mr. Perkins soon 
entered, and assured me the stage would not 
go for some minutes ; so I breathed again. 

The stage drove up to the door, and amid the 
darkness, made visible by two smoky lanterns, 
revealing two or three sleepy-looking loungers 
on the piazza, I entered it. For the first time I 
was within the charmed vehicle whose daily 
entrance into our quiet street, had been an ob- 
ject of interest from my earliest childhood. 

Two gentlemen beside Mr. Perkins soon took 
seats, and after some delay, and a good deal of 
fretting on the part of the driver, two women 
appeared, one witha baby in her arms, and 
having been hastily pushed in, the door was 
shut, and we went shaking and rocking down 
the dark and silent street. 

lt was not raining, but a dense fog enveloped 
everything, so that I in vain essayed to discern 
any object through the gloom. The window 
was soon closed, lest the baby should take cold, 
and we rode on in silence and darkness. Now 
and then I could perceive a bobbing head, 
whose owner was evidently in “dreamland,” 
but whose short, doleful grunt, as a heavier joit 
than usual shook us, told of the mingling of bit- 
ter realities in his sweet visions. The air was 
bad, and I grew sick and dizzy. Again the 
question arose, if a snug warm bed val a good 
night’s sleep would not ans been almost as de- 
sirable as travelling? But Hope, the enchant- 
ress, pointed to the future, and I rejected the 
idea of home-sleep, as something too common 
to be coveted. 

Long and loud blew the horn, and if the 
sounds were not as musical and soul-stirring as 
Fits-James’ bugle-notes, they were echoed 
shrilly back, as if silence were somewhat vexed 
at this interruption of her sovereign reign. We 
drew up before the door of a small house, from 
two windows of which might be seen lights 
hurriedly glancing to and fro, and shortly a 
thick-set, good-natured-looking man appeared, 
drawing on his overcoat “in hot haste,” and 
without so much as saying good-bye to his anx- 


[ ious spouse, whose night-capped he ad was visi- 
ble at the window, he jumped in, a ud we were 
on our rolling way again. 

After a time came the faint dawn of morning 
—a morning in a stage-coach! The present 
generation will never know what the words im- 
ply, but we elderly ones can never foret their 
significance. It was curious to ascertain the 
complexion and features of the beings who had 
been sitting for hours so near you, that you 
couldn’t move a hand or a foot, as they were 
gradually revealed by the straggling light—to 
see if a were black or white, old or young, 
and whether they were likely to be agreeable, 
or otherwise. 

I found my nearest seat-mate, the woman 
with the baby, anything but a beauty, and she 
seemed ill-natured also, at being keptawake by 
the baby, who was “ worrisome.” Opposite me 
on the front seat, was a white-haired old gen- 
tleman, leaning his hands on a gold-headed 
cane, and beside him sat a fine-looking young 
man, whose bright eyes were wide open, and 
whose smiling face indicated great conversa- 
tional power, if he could only find any body to 
talk to. I looked at him, and at the golden 
eastern sky, by turns,and wove a little romance 
in my brain, in which the golden sky did not 
predominate. 

Jn time there was a general waking up; a 
window was raised, and the delicious morning 
air came in like a blessing from a better world. 
The gentlemen talked of the weather—decid- 
ing that the fog would pass away and the day 
be fine ; then of the crops, and then of the elec- 
tion. I said nothing, but was an attentive lis- 
tener, especially to the handsome youth, who 
seemed aware that he had an interested auditor, 
and therefore occasionally looked across,where- 
upon I considered it suitable to gaze vivlently 
out of the window. The mother at my side 
dozed and nodded, while the baby slept. 

We stopped once to change horses, and the 
old gentleman got out; so did the young gen- 
tleman, and I feared they were lost to us forev- 
er. Presently a coarse, red-faced man, bundled 
up inacloak and comforter got in, and two 
boys, who seemed in some way to appertain to 
him, and finally, just as we were starting off, 
my young friend appeared and resumed his seat. 
The old gentleman came no more, but that was 
less essential. 

After riding some miles further, throug: 
fields beautiful in the freshness of morning, and 
fragrant with the breath of apple-blossoms, we 
stopped to breakfast in the town of M. How 
very pleasant to be on one’s feet again. How 
cheering the fragrance of coffee and beef-steak, 
which greeted our olfactory organs on entering 
the house. 

It seems to me as if nothing in travelling now 
is half as delightful as those stage-rides were, 
with their breakfasts and dinners. We had 
time then to eat like Christians, and the nice, 
pleasant-spoken, country landlady was almost 
sure to have something good for the “stage- 
passengers,” and the little company, who had 
become quite familiar with each other, cracked 
jokes, and ate what was set before them, with 
an appetite whetted by hours of exercise in the 
open air. At any rate, the nice fresh fish, ham, 
eggs, and buttered toast of that morning’s meal, 
figure in quite vivid colors in my picture. 

I survey this little sketch with pleasure ; it is 
shaded by night-clouds on one gide, but on the 
other the clear sun is shining brightly. If my 
readers were here to answer, I would say,— 
“Here is another drawing or two of the suc- 
ceeding events of my first journey; will you 
look at them, or are you tired, and wishing [ 





would draw out something else from the budget 
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COMPANION. 
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of memory 2?” How can I tell what your reply | 
would be? A little cousin says, “Oh tell us, 

cousin Fanny, how far you went that day, and | 
what New York looked like when you got | 
there.” As she is my only counsellor I will | 
comply. 


\ 








Silorality. 
ORIGINAL. 
LEITER TO A FRIEND. 

My dear niece Annie:—Some_ time ago I 
wrote you about the visit old Daniel and good 
“aunt Sally” made us. [am sure you have not 
forgotten them, although many months have 
passed since you saw their honest faces and re- 
ceived from them their warm blessing. T'reas- 
ure the memory of the hours you spent beneath 
their humble roof—treasure the memory of the 
pleasure you gave those honest» hearts, for in 
the future that time will appear like a sunny 
spot, when allis not sunshine perhaps, as now. 
Remember, my love, always to be kind and 
thoughtful of those around you, especially of 
those who are poor and infirm. Forget not the 
power you possess of making hearts glad, for 
one can always find those who need to be light- 
ened of a burden, or soothed and aided. 

The earlier years of old Daniel were not 
quite such as they should have been. His prop- 
erty had nearly gone—his health impaired— 
and talents wasted, before he yielded to the 
chastening hand of God—before he began to 
walk in the narrow way of discipline and recti- 
tude—before he dashed from his lip the poi- 
soned cup, and gave his heart, scarred and 
hardened as it was, to his Savior. 

From that time he has lived a Christian’s life; 
submissively borne sickness and poverty, and 
endeavored to do all the good in his power. 

A few days ago he came again to see us, and 
while here talked much of his past life. Among 
other things he mentioned the recent reforma- 
tion of a companion of his younger days. How 
they had played together in childhood—labored 
side by side in the field—drank from the same 
intoxicating cup—and how at last, by the bles- 
sing of God, he had been the means of convine- 
ing him of the error of bis ways: so that finally 
he had become a respectable, and even worthy 
member of society. And now again do they 
meet, but not as before ; fellow-travellers to the 
bright and better land. Blessings on the Tem- 
perance Cause. Think, my dear Annie, of the 
thousands who have been rescued from a pre- 
mature grave, and the hearts that have been 
made happy, where sin once made them miser- 
able. 

I am very glad to hear you are so diligent in 
your studies; continue so to be, but forget not 
to learn the way to Heaven, Earthly knowl- 
edge will be of no use to you when God calls 
for your soul, Delay not to get wisdom—even 
that which the blessed Bible teaches. 

That God may bless and make you his child, 
ever prays your AUNT. _ 

Willow Grove, June, 1850. Z. 








Narrative. 7 
AN AFFECTING SCENE. 


After I had embarked on board of the boat at 
Louisville, says a correspondent of the Cincin- 
nati Atlis, a few moments before we started, 
my attention was attracted towards a group of 
friends with whom I became very much inter- 
ested. It was a family parting with a daughter 
and a sister, who was a bride, and was leaving 
the home and friends of her childhood, to cast 
her lot with the one she loved, and seek anoth- 
er home in the far, far West. She appeared to 
be an only daughter—at least there were no 
sisters there, and the parting of the child was 
one of the most affecting scenes I ever wit- 
nessed. ‘They sat for an hour side by side in 
silence—the heart was too full to speak—wait- 
ing for the boat to start, and appearing anxious 
to remain together as long as possible, At 
length the last signal was given; they then rose, 
and with a look of grief that I will never forget 
as long as I breathe, they regarded each other 
for a moment, and then enclosing themselves in 
each others arms, stood for awhile trembling in 
their parting anguish, as if in fear lest to sun- 


—=_ 


manner beyond the power of words to describe, 
such as told all the depths of a daughter’s love, 
and such as subducd the whole company who 
saw it, into sadness and tears. The father then 
came and gave his parting blessing, and bid his 
sad farewell, and then took the mother,and they 
moved sadly away. 

When they got to the cabin door, she turned 
to take the last, long, lingering look, that the 
heart loves to and will take when parting with 
some dearly loved object, though we feel that 
in doing so, the tide of grief, and woe, and an- 
guish, will pour with a ten fold anguish around 
the soul. : 

Their eyes met, and if they should never meet 
on earth again, that lingering look will be re- 
membered till both hearts are still and cold in 
death, and till they meet again in Heaven.— 
The brothers, two of them, remained on board 
to take their parting at the foot of the Falls.— 
The oldest one, almost a man, tried to part 
again with manly dignity, but the last embrace 
was too much; he quivered for awhile like an 
aspen leaf, and then bade farewell in tears.— 
The youngest, a small boy, gave loose to his 
anguish, and sobbed as if his very heart would 
burst; and after kissing her again and again, 
left her as though he had left the sweetest and 
dearest friend on earth, as though he had met 
with his first and great loss; and I doubt not but 
that amid all the storms of life,that parting hour 
will be remembered forever. 

After they had got on shore, they stood on a 
point and waved their last adieu till they were 
lost sight of in the distance. Then, no doubt, a 
full sense of her loss, coming home with all its 
power to that young girl’s heart, and feeling 
that she was alone in the world with the one 
she loved, (who stood by her with his arm 
around her,) she hid her face in his bosom and 
gave way to all the agony of her grief. Then 
{ thought, what will not woman do when she 
loves with all her heart. And what a treasure 


trust and confidence. 


on earth, to make her happy. 


that man could call his own, when he held that 
young girl in his arms, and knew that she suf- 
fered all that anguish for her love of him; and 
then I thought, what a base, base heart his must 
be if he could abuse that love, and betray that 
Yes, base must he be, if 
he would not sacrifice every selfish joy he has 


S80, and that it pleased me, then he set about it 
with the utmost anxiety and eagerness; and 
when I once made him understand a direction, 
he never forgot or mistook it.” 

{ will relate an interesting anccdote told by 
Mr. Hogg. One night a large flock of lambs 
which were under the Ettrick shepherd’s care, 
became frightened, and scampered in three dif- 
ferent directions across the hills, in spite of all 
he could do to keep them in order. ‘ Sirrah,” 
said his master, “they are all away.” It was 
too dark for Sirrah and Mr. Hogg to see each 
other, but away ran the dog in pursuit of the 
fugitives. The night passed on, and Mr. Hogg 
and his attendant spent it in traversing the hills 
in all directions,but could find no trace of them, 
and were about returning to their master to tell 
him that they had lost all his lambs. On their 
way home, however, they discovered Sirrah 
with a lot of lambs in a deep ravine, which they 
supposed was one of the divisions which had 
ran over the hills; but what was our astonish- 
ment, said Mr. Hogg, to find that not one lamb 
was missing from the flock. How he got all 
the divisions collected in the dark, was beyond 
our comprehension. The charge was left with 
him from midnight until the rising of the sun, 
and, if all the shepherds in the forest had as- 
sisted him, they could not have effected it with 
more promptitude. All 1 can say, says Mr. 
Hogg, is, that I never felt so grateful to any 
creature under the sun, as I did to my honest 
Sirrah that morning. 

A very interesting and true story is told ofa 
shepherd who took his little son over the hills 
with him one day, to give him a first lesson in 
what was to be his future employment. Being 
compelled to ascend a summit at some distance 
which was too much for the child, he told him 
to remain where he was until he returned. Du- 
ring his absence however, a thick fog arose, as 
is often the case among those hills, and the lit- 
tle fellow fell over a precipice in his wander- 
ings, and although he was not much hurt, yet 
he was unable to climb up again. He crept in- 
to a sort of cavern, where he was fed by his fa- 
ther’s faithful dog, who soon discovered him, 
but could not make it known to the frantic pa- 
rents, who sought their child night and day, 
without success, At length, observing that the 
dog started off with the utmost haste over the 
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ORIGINAL. 
DOGS.—NO. VIII. 
THE SHEEP DOG. 


ly on the tail, and of a dark color. 


ness unsurpassed in any other breed of dogs. 
it discharges in the most admirable way. 


to be gentle and amiable to the flock placed 
under his care. There is evidently a kind and 
wise design in this, for no other breed of dogs 
will fulfill his duties with the same faithfulness 
and sagacity. If with his master he lies in a 
half dosing state, seemingly indifferent to all 
around him, rarely mixing with his kind, and 
shrinking from the notice of strangers; but the 
moment duty calls, his sleepy eyes brighten, 
his listless manner disappears, he eagerly gazes 
at his master as if to inquire what is to be done, 
and seems at once to comprehend all that is re- 
quired of him, and springs to perform it in the 
most faithful and efficient manner. 


sessed. 


by any of his race. 


his neck. 


face, and I bought him. 





der that embrace would tear every heart-string 
loose. But at last summoning strength, they 


The sheep dog is of a middle size, his ears 
are short and straight, the hair long, particular- 
He is pos- 
sessed of much sagacity and intelligence, and 
discharges his dutics with an activity and acute- 


This dog has one appropriate mission which 
In 
whatever country he is used, he is said always 


hills, as soon as he received his food, the father 
thought he would follow him, which he did, and 
to his great joy found his dear child safe and 
well, with the faithful Carlo at his side, almost 
too weak to return his caresses, for he had de- 
prived himself of food in order that his young 
master might be saved from starvation. . It is 
needless to say that he was ever after valued as 
a true and tried friend of the family. 
EstTriue. 








ORIGINAL. 


[We are happy to present our readers with 
the following beautiful Original Tale from the 


pen of Mrs. Stcourney, of Hartford, Ct.] 


THE CHILD WHO WOULD BE RICH. 


A little boy sat by his mother. 
long in the fire, and was silent. 
deep thought passed away, his eye brightened, 
and he spoke,—* Mother. I will be rich.” 

“ Why do you wish to be rich, my son?”— 
And the child said, “Every one praises the rich. ! 
Every one asks after the rich. The stranger at 
our table yesterday, asked who was the richest 


Mr. James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, and 
fine poet, gives some most interesting anecdotes 
of the shepherd dog, and of one which he pos- 
He says:—* My dog Sirrah, was be- 
yond all comparison the best dog I ever saw.— 
He had a somewhat surly and unsocial temper, | danger of thinking that wealth might stand in 
disdaining all flattery, and refusing to be ca- 
ressed by strangers; but his attention to my 
commands and interest can never be equalled 
When I first saw him he 
was led by a drovier, who had a rope around 
He was lean, and hungry, almost 
black, with a grim face, striped with brown. 1 
thought I perceived marks of intelligence in his 
He was scarcely a 
year old, and knew so little of herding, that he 
had never turned a sheep in his life; but as 
bade each other the sad farewell, in a tone and | soon as he discovered that it was his duty to do 


man in the village. 

At school, there is a boy* who does not love 
to learn. He cannot well say his lessons.— 
Sometimes he speaks evil words. But the oth- 
er children do not blame him, for they say he is 
a wealthy boy.” 

Then the mother saw that her child was in 


the place of goodness, or be an excuse for in- 











She answered, “The gain of money is no 
the only, por the true wealth. Fires may bum 
it, the floods drown it, the winds sweep it away 
Moth and rust waste it, and the robber makes’ 
his prey. 

Men are wearied with the toil of getting it, 
but they leave it behind, at last. They die, ang 
carry nothing away. The soul of the richest 
prince, goeth forth like that of the wayside beg. 
gar, without a garment. 

There is another kind of riches, which is not 
kept in the purse, but in the heart. Those who 
possess them, are not always praised by men, 
but they have the praise of God.” 

Then said the boy, “ May I begin to gather 
this kind of riches now, or must I wait til] I 
grow up,andam a man?” The mother laid 
her hand upon his little head, and said, “ 7. 
day, if ye will hear His voice—for he hath 
promised, those who seek early, shall find.” 
And the child said earnestly, “Teach me how 
I may become rich before God.” Then she 
looked tenderly in his face, and said, “Knog 
down, every night and morning, and ask that 
the love of the dear Savior may dwell in you 
heart. Obey His word, and strive all the days 
of your life to be good, and to do good to all— 
So, if you are poor in this world, you shall be 
rich in faith, and an heir of the kingdom of 
Heaven.” L. B.S, 
oar oorsern 





ORIGINAL, 


TILE NEW SUMMER-HOUSE. 


“T do not think my father is kind,” said litt 
Lizzie one day, as she ran: in to her mother, 
quite out of breath. “He promised the girl 
they might have their pic-nic under those pret. 
ty trees in our yard, and now he has let a ma 
go and carry a whole cart of rubbish, and emp. 
ty it under those very trees. There are posts 
and sticks, and boards, and so many things i 
takes up most all the room. I don’t think it is 
fair, after he promised them the place, and it’ 
the prettiest spot in the whole village, too. 
don’t see what my father wants to be so unkin/ 
for.” 

“ Lizzie! Lizzie!” said her mother, “ do yo 
know of whom you are speaking? Do youcal 
your father unkind, or cruel ?” 

“ Why mother, when I asked him if he woul 
not make the man take them all away again, !¥ 
said he directed him to put them there, and i 
could not have them removed, but perhaps th 
could be fixed so as not to incommode us; bi 
if he knew anything about it, he would knovi 
would; and now we can’t have it at all, or 
must find another place.” 

“Lizzie, did your father promise you 
place?” “ Yes, mother.” 

“ Have you ever known your father to bre: 
a promise ?” 

“No, mother—never before.” 

“Then can you not trust him, my daughter 
Does he not in many ways consult your hap 
ness, and would he interrupt your enjoyme 
now, but for sufficient reasons ?” 

“T know it, mother, but it is only till d 
after to-morrow that we have to get ready: 1 
to-morrow we were going to trim the place, a 
invite all our parents to see it, the day after: 
Perhaps father may pile them up so it will d 
but it was such a sweet place before. Oh, 
am so sorry,and so will all the girls be,[ knov 

As there was no alternative left but to si 
mit, she dried up her tears, washed her fag 
and taking her books, went with a sad heart | 
school. At noon, she had but little time exca 
for dinner, and as she was not naturally disp’ 
ed to murmur long,at what could not be helpe 
she avoided the place of her proposed pic-ti 
and it was not till after the duties of the é 
were over, that she went once more, with 
somewhat cheerful face, to see if any thi 
could be done to restore the beauty of her! 
vorite spot. Her mother silently followed 
but she had hardly glanced toward the 
when she began to caper and dance, and # 
with very ecstacy. “The whole cart fill 





dolence, or cause them to be held in honor,who 
lead evil lives. 

So she said, “ What is it to be rich?” And 
he answered, “I do not know. Tell me what I 


me, and praise me.” 

The mother replied, “To become rich, is to 
get money. For this, you must wait until you 
area man.” Then the boy looked sorrowful, 











rich, that I may begin now ?” 


rubbish,” no longer lay scattered about, but 
their place, in the very prettiest spot, appe® 
jas if by magic a beautiful swmmer-howt. 
| had all been previonsly arranged, and ther 


must do to become rich, that all may ask after! was complete—the very thing which she® 


desired; and she had been calling her fii 
| unkind. 

| “ Oh, I am so sorry I talked so naughty! 
morning, mother; but I did not think father 


and said, “Is there not some other way of beigg | going to make it so pretty—will he forgive! 


mother ?” 
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“Go and ask him, my child, and remember 
not to judge too hastily in future, in regard to 
your parents’ doings. Remember to érust, as 
well as to love and obey them; and remember, 
also, that you have a Father in Heaven, who 
hears when his children murmur—the Infinite 
Disposer of all events, and though he as well as 
earthly parents may sometimes seem to disap- 

int our warmest expectations, yet he orders 
all in infinite wisdom, and we should never 
murmur or repine, even though to us it appears 
dark and mysterious. Now go, my daughter, 
and bring the girls to see your new summer- 
house, if you wish.” SeExia. 








Religion. 
WHY SHOULD WE PRAY. 


‘Oh dear,’ thoughtfully exclaimed a little boy, 
tT don’t see what’s the use of having prayers 
every morning.” His mother heard him, and 
sitting down, she said, ‘Come here, Georgy.’— 
Georgey ran to his mother, who taking him on 
her lap and putting her hand inside his jacket, 
so that she could feel his heart, exclaimed,— 
‘Why, this little heart is beating, beating—pit- 
a-pat, pit-a-pat—just as it was beating last 
night, and just as it has been beating for more 
than four years. Who kept the little heart beat- 
ing all night? Georgy did not stay awake to 
do it, for when I went to look at him before I 
went to bed, he was sound asleep, and he did 
not wake till morning; and yct it has kept on 
beating all night; for if it had lost one beat, 
Georgy would have died, and we should have 
had to put him down in the cold ground, as they 
did little Arthur Green the otherday’” ‘Iknow 
who keeps my heart beating, mamma,’ said 
Georgy; ‘it is God.’ ‘Oh,it is God, is it? said 
his mother; ‘ then it would not be worth while 
for us to kneel down for a few moments, and 
thank him for keeping ourhearts beating all night 
would it, Georgy ?? Georgy made no answer 

‘And then, while we are busy with our work, 
and play, and studies, who is to keep our hearts 
in motion, and the blood running in our -veins 
all day, Georgy? ‘God, answered Georgy.— 
‘Yes, no one but God can do this,’ said his mo- 
ther; ‘is it not worth while, then, to ask him to 
take care of us through the day ” Georgy hung 
his head, and answered, ‘ Yes, ma’am.’ 

‘Then there are a thousand common bDless- 

ings,’ said his mother, ‘so common that we for- 
get that they are blessings, such as the air we 
breathe, the water we drink, the food we eat, 
the clothes we wear ; all these come to us from 
the hand of God; for though you may think that 
we provide some of these things for ourselves, 
yet without God our blessings would not con- 
tinue amoment. The other day ] passed a house, 
but it was such a wretched, desolate-looking 
place, that 1 did not suppose it possible that any 
one could live there. The door was standing 
half open, and the snow had drifted far into the 
lower rvom. Happening to raise my eyes to 
the upper part of this forlorn dwelling, I noticed 
a window from which almost every pane of 
glass was broken out, and their places supplied 
by bundles of dirty rags and papers. There 
were two panes left, and out of these were anx- 
iously looking the faces of two little children. 
l immediately crossed the street, and entered 
the building. The staircase was so old and 
broken, that I almost feared to trust myself up- 
mit; but I managed to climb up to the loft, 
when, pushing aside the board which served for 
a door, 1 saw the most wretched and melan- 
choly sight that ever met my eye. The room 
was even more wretched than I had supposed 
possible before £ entered it: there was a stove 
to be sure, but there was no fire init; and those 
two little children, a girl of five, anda little boy 
of three years old, were shivering there alone. 
And they had been alone since morning; and 
thus they passed almost every day. The little 
girl said their mother went out to look for work; 
but I feared if the truth was told she did not 
work much, or the family would have been 
more comfortable. 

‘Do you never have any fire here, my poor 
child ? I asked of the litt!e girl, ‘Oh yes, 
ma’am,’ she answered ; ‘but mother always puts 
It out before she goes away; for she says Wil- 
lie and I will burn ourselves up. 

‘Have you any thing to eat? said I. ‘Moth- 
er gave us each a crust before she went away, 
ma’am; and she said she would bring some 
bread when she came home to-night; but she 
stays so long.’ 








‘Oh how my heart ached, Georgy, for those 
poor little suffering children. took them 
some bread, and did what I could to make them 
comfortable ; but it was little I could do,as lon 
as they were in that wretched place. When 
left the house I looked up, and there were the 
little thin faces again,pressed up to the pane of 
glass, and watching for their mother,who ‘stay- 
ed away so long.’ Now, Georgy, why are you 
not suffering, and wretched, like these little 
children?’ Georgy’s heart was so full that he 
could not answer. 

‘I will tell you why, Georgy; only because 
God has made you differ. You are no better 
than those little children; but while they are 
born to suffering, God has placed you in the 
midst of comforts. Is it not worth while, then, 
to thank him for his great kindness, in making 
our lot so different from that of many ? for there 
are thousands of poor children whose sufferings 
are as great as these.’ ‘O yes, dear mamma,’ 
answered Georgy. 

‘Then the greatest and best of God’s gifts to 
us are the blessed Bible and Jesus the Savior 
of sinners. There are millions of children in 
this world, Georgy, who have never heard of 
the Bible, or the Savior. Why were you not 
born a little ignorant heathen child, instead of 
being born in a Christian land, where you are 
taught the way to heaven?’ ‘Because God 
gave me a good father and mother,’ answered 
Georgy. ‘ Yes, that is just the reason, Georgy ; 
and do we not owe thanks to God for his good- 
ness in this respect?’ ‘Oh yes, indeed, mama!’ 
‘It would take me a long time, Georgy, to 
till you of the many, many things we have to 
be thankful for; and then there are so many 
blessings to pray for, for ourselves and others. 
Oh, there are reasons enough why we should 
kneel together as a family; and by ourselves, 
morning and night, to thank our heavenly Fa- 
ther for his mercies, and to pray for those things 
which we need. But here comes papa. Shall 
we have prayers, Georgy ? 

‘Oh yes, mamma, oh yes. I am sure I shall 
never again think such a wicked thought as I 
did this morning.—.Am. Mess. 














We clip the following paragraph from a Bos- 
ton Journal. If true, it is one of the most beau- 
tiful and pleasing incidents we have read for a 
long while: 

“There is one town in New England, per- 
haps more than one, where universal toleration 
is extended to birds of every feather, and nei- 
ther gun, nor stone, nor missile of any kind, is 
raised against them; the consequence is, that 
they are fearless of danger, full of melody and 
song, familiar, gentle and affectionate, in all 
their bearings towards man, and abundant in 
their contribution to the pleasure of society.— 
For ourselves, let us say, once for all, that we 
feel no respect nor affection for such as delight 
to terrify and mangle the loveliest and gayest 
and most innocent specimens of the Creator's 
workmanship in all the animal tribes. 

It is sad to think that we are far behind the 
Hindoos in our practical forbearance toward the 
sweet portion of the creation that contribute so 
much to our happiness by their melodies. Col. 
Sleeman, in his rambles through India, gives us 
the following memoranda of his observations of 
the gentle manners of the Hindoo children: 

“ We passed close to a village in which the 
children were at play; while tipon the bushes 
over their heads were suspended an immense 
number of the.beautiful nests of the sagacious 
Baya bird, or Indian yellow-hammer, all within 
reach of a grown up boy, and one so near the 
road that a grown up man might actually look 
into it as he passed along. It cannot fail to 
strike a European as singular, to see so many 
birds’s nests situated close to a village remain 
unmolested, within reach of so many boisterous 
children, with their little proprietors and fami- 
lies fluttering and chirping among them with as 
great a feeling of security and gayety of heart 
as the children themselves enjoy. In any part 
of Europe not a nest could have lived an hour 
within reach of such a population; for the Baya 
bird has no peculiar respect paid to it here like 
the wren and robin red-breast in England. No 
boy in India has the slightest wish to molest birds 
in their nests: it enters not into their pastimes, 
and they have no feeling of pride or pleasure in 
it.” 


| 




















Kindness to the birds, then, American chil- 
dren may learn from the r heathen children 
of India, and it is a lesson which, once learned, 
will carry with it a rich reward. 

[Christian Statesman. 


Sabbath School, 
A WORD IN SEASON. 


A very devoted and faithful teacher died late- 
ly in Manchester, England. When a young 
man, he attended a Sunday-school teachers’ 
meeting, and was impressed with the senti- 
ments uttered by the different speakers, who 
stated how much happier they felt in being ac- 
tively engaged on the Lord’s day in making 
known to the rising race the way to heaven, 
than by going in their own ways, and seeking 
their own pleasure. 

“T said to myself, do these men feel happy? 
O, that I were like them! They urged those 
present to join their number, and engage in the 
good work of Sabbath-school teaching. [I lis- 
tened with attention. The meeting closed, and 
as I walked alone towards home, I turned over 
in my mind the new things that [ had heard.— 
I was satisfied of their truthfulness, and felt 
over again the impressions which had been 
made upon my mind. I said to myself, The 
teachers in this school appear to be happy.— 
Surely, God is with them. I felt a great desire 
to join them, that they might do me good. On 
arriving at home, I mentioned my wish; it re- 
ceived much encouragement, and the following 
morning being the Sabbath, I went to the 
school, and was kindly taken by the hand, and 
put in charge of a class of little boys. 

The person to whom he mentioned his wish 
was his mother. She did not discourage the 
rising desires of her son by timid thoughts 
about the school being nearly four miles off, 
and the danger of walking such long distances 
winter and summer, early in the morning; and 
sometimes, perhaps, returning late at night.— 
What she urged was, “Go, Robert, go, and the 
Lord be with you. Hesitate not a moment; go 
to-morrow morning.” 

By his own record of the fact he came, and it 
is well worthy of being recorded also, that for 
more than twelve successive years from that 
time, he continued to come the distance of four 
miles every Sabbath morning ; and further, that 
he was one of the most punctual and regular 
teachers in the school,winter and summer alike; 
whoever might be absent, he was there about 
nine o’clock every Sabbath morning. Those 
who lived close by,or within five minutes’ walk, 














an hour after the opening of the school; but he 
who had come four miles came intime. Grad- 
ually he was advanced from the junior to the 
senior classes in the school; and after six or 
seven years from his first coming, he was ap- 
pointed to the office of superintendent of the 
boys’ school. 
EE 


NOBILITY OF MIND. 


Not many pews ago a bright, handsome Ital- 
ian boy was frequently seen in the commercial 
portion of our city, with his little organ and sa- 
gacious monkey. Once seen not eagerly for- 
gotten, isa phrase which will apply aptly to 
him. I was then a boy just entering the mer- 


character in him, which placed him above his 
humble vocation. He was a great favorite with 
a number of merchants, who were pleased with 


exceeded the proper bounds of respect. 


with the favorite monkey. 


asked the merchant, smiling. 


please.’ 


your shows and organ?” 





America when I am a man.” 


might be coming in a quarter of an hour, or half 


cantile profession; yet [ had seen enough of 
human nature to discover certain qualities of 


his ready wit and quick answers, which never 


I remember one day having been sent upon 
some business to a neighboring counting-room, 
the boy made his appearance there, but on this 
occasion he was without his organ, and had 
brought instead, a cage of white mice, together 


‘Show you my white mice and monkey, sir ?” 
‘How much do you charge, my little man?’ 


‘I let the gentlemen pay me as much as they 
‘Then you are the little Italian I have so of- 
ten heard about; but tell me, my lad, do you 


always mean to go about the streets thus, with 


‘No sir,when I get m>ney enough, I go back 
to Italy. Study—get education—come back to 


‘But do you not spend your money occasion- 
ally for fruit or eandy ? 

* Never, father gives me all I need, and [ put 
all the money I get into a strong box, locked 
very tight.’ 

‘Well, my lad, I have but little time to spare 
with you. [have a very large cat who is not 
very fond of mice or monkeys. Now how 
— shall I give you to let your monkey fight 

im: 

The boy looked at the cat, who was bristling 
in the corner of the room, and then at his mon- 
key, but said nothing. 

‘I will give you a dime if you dare do it,’ 
said the merchant. 

‘I will sir,’ replied the boy, and immediately 
let out the monkey. 

Now whether puss had read the fable of the 
monkey and chestnuts, I am not prepared to af- 
firm; but it was evident he did not wish to be 
made a “cat’s-paw” in this instance, and doubt- 
less thinking, like Falstaff, that discretion was 
the better part of valor, beat a most precipitate 
retreat through the half open door, leaving the 
burlesque imitation of man, complete master of 
the field. 

The boy had fairly won his dime, I thought, 
but to my surprise, the merchant only gave him 
two pennies, saying, “that as his monkey 
would not fight, that was more than he was en- 
titled to.” 

‘You promised me ten cents,’ said the boy. 
‘I have no more time to waste upon you, so 
be off with your cages,’ said the merchant im- 
patiently. 

The boy walked as far as the door, then turn- 
ing, he looked him full in the face, while his 
dark eyes flashed with displeasure at the indig- 
nity which he had experienced. For a moment 
he stood thus, while the tinge which suffused 
his features, added new beauty to them. Then 
he said— es 

© Gentlemen always speak the truth!” at the 
same time throwing the money he had received 
at the merchants fect, and leaving the room. 

Tt was a noble sight to see the man of wealth 
and experience humbled at the rebuke of a sim- 
ple child. It would have made a grand picture 
for an artist. The true nobility of mind was in 
this simple ect most strikingly manifested. It 
was the early buds of character, which promised 
to bloom with fragrance and beauty. 

¢ [Boston Eve. Gazette. 

[When visiting a friend in New York lately, 
we saw a portrait of a boy, with a white mouse 
standing on his finger. Upon inquiry we learn- 
ed that it was a likeness of the lad above refer- 
red to. An artist at the Astor house became in- 
terested in him, as having a strong, inquisitive 
mind. Other gentlemen became also interested. 
They offered to raise a subscription to give him 
an education, and his portrait was taken; but 
his mother objected, because she wanted the 
small gains that his exhibition brought her.— 
The benevolent design was thus frustrated, and 
the boy soon after died of cholera.]—Ep. Com. 


Editorial. 


MORAL HEROISM.—NO. XXX1. 
THE DEVONSHIRE MAGISTRATE. 

There is now living in the county of Devon- 
shire, England, a worthy magistrate, whose ca- 
reer in life has been singularly honorable and 
successful. He is the son of an honest, indus- 
trious peasant, who gained a livelihood by labor 
on a gentleman’s estate. Toil and poverty was 
the birthright of this individual ; but fortunately 
integrity and social order and industry were all 
inculcated in his worthy father’s humble dwell- 
ing. While quite a youth, he left his father’s 
home to seek employment, and obtained work 
in the town of Plymouth. It was then war time ; 
and he was just fairly settled at his honest oc- 
cupation, when he happened unfortunately to 
be drawn to serve in the militia; which, as you 
know, are troops trained and kept in reserve. 

This was a severe blow to the youth, for he 
hated the habits and occupation of a soldier, 
much preferring his own peaceful and laborious 
pursuits; and this repugnance increased to such 
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a degree that he determined to abscond, and ac- | which he did. It is always the case, and young 
cordingly set out for London, where he arrived | persons would do well to observe it, that indus- 
without knowing a single person, and with a|try, integrity, and perseverance, bring with 
very small sum of money in his pocket. At) them their own reward ; and that he who adopts 
first he felt confident in his strength and indus- | these qualities will always ultimately succeed. 


try, saying to himself, “ Surely a lad willing to 
work need not starve ;” but had yet to learn that | 
the inhabitants of cities are obliged to be cau- 
tious, and so are unwilling to employ persons 
who have no one to recommendthem. Day af- 
ter day passed, and no employment offered. — 
Meanwhile the poor youth’s money was nearly 
gone, and starvation stared him in the face.— 
He had made one strong resolution, however, 
and that was, that he had rather starve than 
beg. The habits of industry learned in his fa- 
ther’s dwelling, made him unwilling to live in 
any other way than by honest toil. He was in 
the habit of calling at shops to inquire for em- 
ployment. At one shop that he went to, a tea- 
dealer’s, he received the usual reply, “ We do 
not want any one;” but the youth, who was 
getting desperate by his necessities, and en- 
couraged by the kind look of the shop-keeper, 
returned to ask him to remember him if he 
heard of any work. He called again the follow- 
ing morning, saying, “Sir, have you heard of 
any work for me yet?” He was answered in 
the negative. However, he continued his im- 
portunity every morning, until, after a fortnight 
had elapsed, the shop-keeper,struck by his con- 
tinued application, and perhaps also by the look 
of distress which his countenance exhibited, 
procured him a place in a large tea-dealer’s es- 
tablishment. Of course it was an humble place 
—that of porter; but he strove diligently at all 
times to do his duty, and promote the interests 
of his employer. His zea] was noticed, and re- 
warded in due time by his being raised to a su- 
perior situation in the same establishment.— 
From this time every change in his circumstan- 
ces was for the better. Ile rose by force of his 
diligence and moral worth, until he was taken 
into partnership by his employer; and in the 
course of years, the principal dying, the whole 
concern became his. During his own progress 
he had not forgotten his father’s house, but had 
sent for his brothers, and as opportunity offered 
and vacancies in the establishment occurred, 
placed them in the way of getting their own 
living comfortably. 

After the business became the property of 
the subject of our narrative, it continued to in- 
crease, and wealth gradually accumulated.— 
About the time that his fortune had amounted 
to a handsome competence, the estate in Dev- 
onshire on which he had been born, and on 
which his father had worked asa day-laborer, 
was advertised to be sold; and our successful 
tea-dealer purchased it. What doubly added to 
the felicity which he must have enjoyed, was 
the fact that his worthy father was alive to wit- 
ness and partake of his prosperity. Once set- 
tled at his beautiful estate in Devonshire, every 
philanthropic plan that Christianity enjoins had 
his concurrence ; and the poor in his neighbor- 
hood found in him a steady, judicious and sym- 
pathizing friend. He became a magistrate, and 
no man could be more useful in that arduous 
duty than he. His decisions rendered him “a 
terror to evil doers, and a praise to them that 
do well.” 

Now although there was nothing remarkable 
in the career of this man, his life presents an 
admirable example of the fruits of industry and 
perseverance. If he had given up in despair at 
the ill success of his endeavors to obtaim em- 
ployment, or had failed to promote, to the best 
of his ability, the interests of his employer, and 
had been negligent and remiss in his duty, he 
would never have gained the position in life 


N. W. B. 





[COMMUNICATIONS.] 


Dexter, Me., May 22, 1852. 

Mr. Editor:—As the present age is rather re- 
markable for trifling by yoyth, and disrespect- 
ful and intruding, I send you the following an- 
ecdote, of which I was a witness: 
While riding in the stage from Boston to 
Worcester, Mass., several gentlemen being in 
the stage,with an aged minister, two fast young 
men came on board at a certain sloping place, 
and, as if they thought the whole conversation 
belonged to them, they commenced the follow- 
ing kind of talking and laughing. Passing by 
a very stony piece of ground, one observed that 
the stones were children—had not yet grown 
up tobe men. Soona fine farm of land was 
seen at some distance: one of them, if he owned 
it, would bring it down to the road. This kind 
of conversation continued, between these two 
young men, for the space of half an hour; while 
the old minister sat silent, the others occasion- 
ally pushing in a word, to carry on the fun.— 
At length they came by a small school-house ; 
and that was young and had not got its growth, 
one exclaimed; upon which the minister, for 
the first time, spoke, and observed,—* If the 
school-house was young, it was well educated, 
for it said but little.” ‘This caused an entire si- 
lence, for some time, until the minister took the 
lead, in useful conversation. A few daysafter, 
this minister met one of the company in Boston, 
who informed him that that one sentence was a 
means of bringing him to a sense of his back- | 
slidden state, which issued in his recovery.— ; 
Surely, said I, how forcible are right words. t 

VERITAS. 


— 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

East Baldwin, Me., May 14, 1852. 
Mr. Willis,—Dear Sir:—Your little sheet 
has been a constant companion to me for two 
years, and I think it is a beautiful paper, and 
the good it has done cannot be counted. Inthe 
last little sheet I see that “ Aunt Fanny” is go- 
ing to write us some more pieces from her Port- 
folio. They are welcome to me, as I have been 
very much interested in your little sheet that 
contains her pieces. I am still your subscriber, 

Cuartes F’, Marrocks. 
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Bernardston, Ms., May 28, 1852. 
Mr. Willis,—Dear Sir:—I have taken the 
Youth’s Companion I believe from its com- 
mencement, a quarter of a century; and still 
think it interesting for youth or age. My fam- 
ily are grown up under the weekly and wel- 
come visits of the Companion. * * * 
Yours truly, Z. C. Newcoms. 











Variety. 








LABORS OF LOVE REWARDED. 


A German colporteur, searching out the scat- 
tered families of his countrymen, called at a 
house where the husband, wife and child were 
all sick with fever. The cold was intense, and 
they were destitute not only of fire-wood, but 
of food, friends, and medical attendance. The 
wind was whistling through the cabin; and for 
the want of a bedstead, their bed was laid upon 
the floor, Strangers in a strange land, their | 
condition was truly forlorn. But the colporteur 
spoke words of comfort and hope; and on be- 
coming = acquainted with their necessities, 
made an effort to supply them. He soon ob- 
tained money enough to purchase a bedstead 
for them, and some wood, and flour. He also 
called in medical aid. And with all this, he 
endeavored to interpret to them God’s dealings, 
and the design which he had in thus permitting 
them to suffer. His conversation and prayers 
were blessed. The family recovered, and the 
parents are now both hopefully pious. 

——_—___—— 


“T disobeyed my mother, and lost my eye.” 
So said little Sammy, who once had two bright 
eyes ; but playing with a candle, it fell on his 








ANECDOTE OF KING ALFRED. 


We are not to despise the day of small 
things, and we cannot do better than spread 
light upon the youthful mind. It is told in ear- 
ly English history, of Alfred, who has the fame 
of founding the first universities of that realm, 
that when in his youth, his step.mother was 
passing through France, she received the pres- 
ent of a little book, which she promised to the 
child that should first learn to read. Little Al- 
fred strove for that prize, and was the one to 
win it. And so far as we are permitted by 
providence to scan human events, it was this 
little incident that resulted in raising Alfred to 
his high, proud position, and gave his name the 
eminence it now has. Who, then, can estimate 
the influence of the thousands of similar little 
books that are now daily pouring forth from the 
power presses of the land ? 
—_——@———_ 


THE LYING SCHOLAR. 


A poor Sabbath-school girl was found by a 
lady in a hospital, very near her end. The la- 
dy asked her, “ My child, what do you most of 
all things desire ?” 

She replied, “Create in me a clean heart, O 
God, and renew a right spirit within me.” 

Lady. Have you no fear of death ? 

Child. “Though I walk through the valley 
of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for 
thou art with me: thy rod and thy staff they 
comfort me.” 

L. But are you not afraid that some of your 
sins are yet unpardoned ? 

Cc. “If we walk in the light, as he is in the 
light, we have fellowship one with another, and 
the blood ot Jesus Christ cleanseth us from all 
sin.” 

This little story shows us, first, the impor- 
tance of storing the memory with texts of Scrip- 
ture in youth ; and, secondly, the value of texts 
in a dying hour. 

ae 


BROTHERLY AFFECTION. 


Customs vary in different countries. In Eng- 
land, when a man dies without making a will, 
his property goes to his eldest sop. Mr. Glan- 
ville, who lived in the days of Charles II., had 
an eldest son, who was incurably vicious; and 
seeing no hope of reforming him,the father gave 
his property to his secondson. When Mr. Ser- 
geant Glanville died, and his eldest son learned 
what was done, he became greatly dejected,and 
in a short time his character underwent an en- 
tire change. When his brother perceived this, 
he invited him and a party of his friends to a 
feast. After several dishes had been served, 
he ordered one, covered up, to be set before his 
brother; which, on being opened, was found to 
contain the writings that conveyed to him the 
estate. This, he remarked, was what he was 
sure his father would have done, had he lived 
to witness the happy change which they saw. 

—_—»—_— 


“AND SPREAD IT BEFORE THE LORD.” Isa. 


An aged Christian gave offence to a gentle- 
man, by refusing to engage in some transaction 
which was not strictly honest. He owed the 

entleman a sum of money ; and one morning a 
etter arrived, demanding its immediate pay- 
ment. In great distress, he took the letter, and 
like Hezekiah, spread it before the Lord. He 
asked God to preserve him from the ruin which 
threatened him, by providing in some way for 
his necessity. A day or two afterwards he heard 
of the sudden death of his harsh creditor} and 
the son of the gentleman, of his own accord, 
told him that he should consider the debt as al- 
ready discharged. 

—@—— 


THE SUN OF RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


The sun is the brightest and the noblest em- 
blem of the Lord Jesus. There is but one, and 
there needs not another; so there is but one 
Savior, but he is complete, and all-sufficient, 
the Sun of Righteousness, the fountain of life 
and comfort; his beams, wherever they reach, 
bring healing, strength, peace and joy to the 
soul.—J. Newton. 

—_—q__ 


LOCK JAW. 

We have noticed in the papers, lately,notices 
of several deaths by this disease, one of them in 
this neighborhood. We have published several 
times a certain preventive and remedy, in the 
application of beef’s gall to the wound. Be- 


sweetest refuge in eve 
darkness upon earth. 
and relief while we are passing through a world 
| of temptations and hardships in the way to the 
promised }and. 
God.”— Watts. 


of every place. 
there God shall have an altar.— Howard. 


draws from the wound any particles of wood, 
glass, iron, or other substances that may cause 
irritation, when other applications have failed to 
do so.— Lutheran Obs. 
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SHORTS. 
The mercy-seat in heaven is the surest and 
% hour of distress and 
his is our daily support 


“It is good to draw near to 


If you are a lily and a rose of Christ, know 


that you have got to dwell among thorns ; only 
take care that you do not, through impatience 
and rash judgment, or secret pride, become a 
thorn yourselfi—M. Lather. 


Afiliction is very commonly the means of 


making us aware of the mercies we enjoy. 


The presence of God makes the happiness 
Wherever } pitch my tent, 


_Be willing to want what God is willing to 
give. 





An eastern paper, in speaking of the arrival 
of some great man, says he was “ escorted from 
the boat by a great conflagration of people.”-- 
That was literally a warm reception. 


Poctrp. 
SPRING. 


Oh! I love best the merry spring, 
When the little birds are on the wing, 
Each busy with his nest. 
When over hill and dale and plain, 
The fresh grass springeth up again, 
I love the spring the best. 














The brook flows merrily along, 

And as it flows sings its glad song, 
Freed from its icy chain. 

Oh! see the primrose springing up, 

While daisies and fresh buttercups, 
Enamel all the plain. 


The buds and blossoms bursting forth, 

Perfume the air and deck the earth 
With bridal gaiety. 

While happy insects nimbly creep 

Out of their homes, and take a peep, 
Glad of their liberty. Z 


Oh! I love best the merry spring, 
I love to hear the first bird sing, 
And breathe the soft sweet air. 
All is so fresh, and new, and bright, 
I’m never weary of the sight, 
Earth isso passing fair— Penny Gaz. 


—_—_————_ 


MY MOTHER. 


My child, is your dear mother well ? 
And does she oft some story tell 

Of that fair land where angels are, 
Where are no storms, but all is fair? 


And do you love your mother’s voice ? 
And are you happy, and rejoice 

To see her smile, and hear her say, 
Come here, my child, and learn to pray ? 


Do you not grieve to see her weep, 
If you do not her counsels keep ? 
And will you not heaceforward mind 
All she commands you, and be kind? 


Your mother prays,—retir’d alone, 
There, by herself, before God’s throne, 
She talks with God, and prays for you, 
That you may love and serve him too. 


God made you, child, and when you die, 
You will go, and in his bosom lie, 

If you your mother mind, and love 

To hear her tell of heav’n above. 
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eye and put it out for life.—Child’s Paper. 


sides its anti-spasmodic properties, the gall 


Wm. Hyde & Son, Agents, Portland, Me. 
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